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For “The Friend.” 
The Approaching Transit of Venus. 
(Continued from page 122.) 

About fifty years ago the distinguished Ger- 
an astronomer, Encke, undertook a recon- 
eration and rediscussion of these results, 
d also of some that had been deduced from 
servations of the transit of 1761 by Hirst at 
adras, by Lalande at Paris, and by Bergmann 
Upsal. From this laborious investigation 
acke decided that the horizontal parallax of 
e sun must be an angle of 8.5776 seconds, 
the distance of the sun about 95,286,000 
lies. - 

From that time Encke’s estimate of the 
n’s distance was adopted as the best light 
the matter that was likely to be obtained 
til a half century more should pass, and 
other transit of Venus give renewed oppor- 
nity for correction. But it was generally 
derstood that there was nevertheless no 
tual value in the long range of decimal 
ures, namely 8.5776, which Encke had 


om Encke’s time, indeed, the most restless 
astronomical spirits continued to nibble at 
ese figures, instead of accepting them in 
th, or of waiting upon Venus to furnish the 
xt opportunity for their revision and cor- 
etion; and they began to make guesses at 
le probable solution of the problem by the 
tative application of less exact, less power- 
and less orthodox methods. Four of these 
bsidiary attempts deserve special notice, 
th on account of their ingenuity, and on 
count of the remarkable agreement of the 
sults that have been reached through their 
trumentality. 
first Hansen, who has made extensive and 
uable researches in the department of 
iysical Astronomy, about the year 1854, 
vised some older work of La Place, and cal- 
ated the difference in the effect of the sun’s 
raction in diminishing the moon’s motion 
and near the times of new and full moon— 
tis when the moon is nearer to the sun 
the earth, and when the earth is nearer 
fit than the moon. He then compared the 
ults of his calculations with the observed 
gularities in the moon’s motion known to 
» to this cause, and he said, ‘‘ Encke’s 


rae) 


sun’s distance too great. It must be about 
92.000,000 miles, and the resulting parallax 
8.88 seconds.” 

Next, Leverrier carefully examined certain 
periodical inequalities of the sun’s apparent 
motion in the heavens, and from this exami- 
nation, aided by a subsequent correction of 


“Jone part of the calculation by E. J. Stone (at 


that time at Greenwich observatory), it was 

inferred that the sun’s distance is about 91,- 

320,000 miles, and his parallax 8.95 seconds. 
Then the French philosophers, Fizeau and 


Foucault, contrived arrangements of rapidly 


revolving wheels and mirrors, by which the 
speed of wave-transmission in a light-beam 
could be measured. Fizeau’s experiments 
were made as early as 1849, and accorded re- 
markably well with the estimate that was then 
generally adopted as the probable distance of 
the sun. He made the velocity of light 194,- 
663 miles per second, and, since long continued 
observations of the-eclipses of Jupiter’s moons 
had proved that it requires 16 minutes and 26 
seconds for light to be transmitted across the 
full breadth of the earth’s orbit, or 8 minutes 
and 13 seconds (equal to 493 seconds) for the 
half-diameter, it follows that 493 times 194,- 
663 miles, or about 95,970,000 miles is the dis 
tance of the sun according to Fizeau. Several 
years afterwards Foucault repeated these ex- 
periments, or, more correctly speaking, he 
tried them in a different way and with new 
and improved apparatus. The resulting velo- 
city of light was 298,000,000 metres or 185,172 
miles per second, making the sun’s mean dis- 
tance about 91,300,000 miles, and his “mean 
horizontal parallax” 8.952 seconds. 

And, finally, the Astronomer Royal and E. 


ven as the value of the angle of parallax.|J. Stone used as a base of survey the distance 


through which an observer on the earth is 
carried by the sweep of its rotation in a few 
hours, and marked the position of the planet 
Mars among the fixed stars from each ex- 
tremity of this base; and then, applying the 
proportion of the relative distances of the 
earth and Mars from the sun, calculated that 
the horizontal parallax of the sun shoald be 
about 8.9 seconds. 

This remarkable series of independent ob- 
servations, based each on a separate ground, 
therefore seemed to indicate that the sun was 
something less than 92,000,000, instead of 
something more than 95,000,000 miles away, 
and so gave increased reason for an anxious 
anticipation of the return of the next transit 
of Venus, when the more exact observation 
could (once again) be very carefully made. 
In the meantime, it occurred to HB. J. Stone, 
shortly before leaving Greenwich upon his 
appointment as Astronomer Royal at the Cape 
of Good Hope, that a very careful re-examina- 
tion of the observations of the transit of 1769 
might possibly throw some light upon the way 
in which so erroneous a conclusion as Encke’s 
estimate could have been arrived at. The old 
observers of the transit had found consider- 


when the planet entered upon, or left, the face 
of the sun, and they were probably not aware 
of a fact that is now well known, namely, 
that a dark body seen upon a bright back- 
ground always appears smaller to the eye 
than if seen with less intense contrast. It is 
nuw understood (and indeed this appearance 
was noticed by some of the observers both in 
1761 and 1769) that from this or some other 
cause the instant when the planet has com- 
pleted its entrance upon the sun’s bright face, 
and the instant when it has commenced to 
leave it, is marked by the formation, or break- 
ing, of a fine black band or ligature, stretch- 
ing like a stalk between the dark rim of the 
planet and the bright rim of the sun, rather 
than by a clear contact of the sharply defined 
circular outlines. It, therefore, obviously is 
a matter of some consequence whether this 
true indication of exact contact was, or was 
not, generally used in the observations of 1769. 
From a close examination of the records, H. 
J. Stone arrived at the conviction that some 
of the observers did, and some did not, fix 
their observations from these appearances of 
the fine band, and that much of the confusion, 
and probably much of the error of the calcu- 
lations based upon those observations, was 
due to this cause; and he then found, that if 
all these observations were classed accord- 
ingly as they belonged to the group in which 
the true, or the false, indications of contact 
appeared to have been used, and the calcula- 
tions were then made under this correction, 
the parallax of the sun according to these 
very observations of 1769 was 8.91 seconds. 
Since this revision of the 1769 observations, 
it has been pretty generally admitted that 
the result must be accepted as a confirmation 
of the deductions drawn from the other inde- 
pendent investigations which have been al- 
luded to, and that it must henceforth be held 
that the parallax of the sun is very close upon 
8.9 seconds, and the distance of the sun very 
close upon 92,000,000 miles; and that the re- 
sidual error which will have now to be looked 
to at the great opportunity of the next transit 
of Venus, in 1874, will probably not be more 
than three-hundredths of a second in the mat- 
ter of the angular measure of the parallax, 
and 300,000 miles in that of distance. The 
nature of the task which the astronomer will 
have to perform, in dealing as a matter of ob- 
servation with this exceedingly minute quan- 
tity, will perhaps be best conceived from the 
statement given by R. A. Proctor, that the 
coarser correction of more than three millions 
of miles—which appears to have been happily 
accomplished—involved the examination of a 
dimension which was about the same thing 
as the face of a sovereign looked at eight.miles 
away, or a human hair looked at 125 feet 
away! The scrutiny of the angle of displace- 
ment that would correspond with a distance 
of 300,000 miles would be very much like the 
task the Astronomer Royal would have to per- 


orn ination of the solar parallax makes the|able difficulty in determing the exact instant|form if he undertook from his central throne 
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of astronomical science at Greenwich to detect | tioned brother William had, by deputation of 


the face of a bright sovereign held up for him 


in the sunshine at Peterborough, nearly 80 sembly, in company 


miles distant.* 

So great an advance has, however, now 
been effected in the instruments and processes 
of astronomical investigation, that it is be- 
lieved it will be more easy at the present time 
to déal with the small possible error of 300,- 
000 miles than it was a century ago to deal 
with the larger quantity of 3,000,000 of miles. 
Money has already been provided by the 
forethought of the State to enable the renew- 
ed attack upon the interesting problem to be 
made systematically, with all the advantages 
the advanced science of the day can conter, 
and arrangements for the work are already in 
progress. The situations that promise to be 
most convenient for the observation have been 
carefully considered. Very good sites for the 
northern stations of survey will fall in Tar- 
tary, North China, and Japan; and for the 
southern stations, about Crozet Island, Ker- 
guelen Land, and Royal Company Island, in 
the South Pacific. The best stations for the 
work, viewed merely as a piece of parallactic 
survey, are obviously those which are as far 
asunder as possible, but nevertheless within 
such a range that each of them must have 
both the beginning and the end of the transit 
well in sight between the rising and the set- 
ting of the sun. 


(To be continued.) 
-————_>>—__—_ 


John Heald. 
(Continued from page 126.) 
From John Heald to Benjamin Kite. 
“ Columbiana Co., Ohio, 26th of 6th mo. 1813. 

“The account of the late and sudden death 
of Caleb Shreeve, as contained in thy letter, 
has drawn the attention of many Friends, who 
having heard that I had received the intelli- 
gence, have, some of them, applied to hear the 
certainty ; to many of whom I read or showed 
thy information, and they appeared to retain 
a remembrance of him, accompanied with sin- 
cere respect, and 1 believe were all affected, 
in measure at least, with the account of so 
quick, so hasty a summons. When I have 
read it to some I have found silence to follow, 
and tears in many instances flowed both with 
respect to him and dear Susannah Horne, ex- 
pressive of both sympathy and endearment. 
I believe a general sympathy prevails with 
respect to the latter, and I doubt not but that 
many sincere prayers have ascended for her 
support and preservation, and safe keeping 
through her many and deep trials; and from 
some perhaps whose hands she never pressed. 
May these be accepted. 

“As to the state of public affairs, they are 
pretty still at present hereaway. I believe 
that no Friends have suffered yet by the opera- 
tions of the militia law here, except for mus- 
ter fines; but I have heard that in some of the 
lower parts of the State, some have been 
stripped of their property considerably, and 
it may soon be so here. The operations of 
the law in case of a draft are far from being 
mild, but would soon deprive many indus- 
trious families of all their property, where a 
non-compliance takes place. 

“In one letter I sent thee, I think I men- 


For “The Friend” 


,_ * The reader must bear in mind that in this illustra- 
tion, it is not the whole parallax, but only the successive 
corrections of it, that are compared, viz., three-tenths 
and three-hundredths of a second respectively, 


ng, gone to wait on the As- 
with some other Friends. 
They reported since that they had complied 
with their appointment, presented our me- 
morial, and waited upon the different branches 
of the Legislature until that bill containing 
the militia law passed through both houses; 
the rigors of which were much lessened before 
it passed ; and they, thought it was done, at 
least in part, to favor the Society; but it 
still has serious consequences involved in it. 
Whether our members will have to bear the 
shock, or be shielded therefrom, isstill a secret, 
perhaps for best and wisest purposes.” 

For want of a convenient opportunity of 
sending, this letter was not forwarded for a 
considerable time, and when it was sent was 
accompanied by the following, dated 14th of 
9th mo. 1813, in which an account is given of 
the first opening of Ohio Yearly Meeting: 

“Hsteemed Friend,—I seem to have but 
little time to spare to write to thee at present, 
and to help make that deficiency up, I must 
send a letter I wrote sume time past, and in- 
tended to have taken to our Yearly Meeting 
to obtain a conveyance for it to thee, but 1 
forgot it then. 

‘As I have mentioned our Yearly Meeting, 
I will go further, and say it was attended by 
about ([ suppose) two thousand Friends, 
though I am ready to conclude the number 
was rather less, although some Friends ex- 
pressed that they supposed there was three 
thousand or nearly. ‘fhe business began on 
Second day, and was concluded on Sixth-day 
evening, the 20th of 8th mo, 1813. Attended 
by a considerable number of Friends from’ 
several Yearly Meetings, as New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Virginia and Carolina, a 
solemnity continued to attend the several sit- 
tings and deliberations thereof, and near the 
close my mind was led to view in retrospect 
the time when the number of Friends’ families 
were less than ten. and when my father, one 
young woman and myself, were all that at- 
tended one meeting, and that the only meet- 
ing then in this western country, and less than 
40 years ago, and then the first established 
meeting and the opening of a Preparative— 
after that the opening of the first Monthly 
Meeting in the 12th mo. 1785, some years 
since a Quarterly Meeting, and now a Yearly 
Meeting is opened attended by such a large 
number of Friends, and with the overshadow- 
ing solemnity so successively prevailing, that 
I said in my heart, how great things thou 
hast done, and art doing, for this thy people, 
O Lord! how dost thou delight to do us good; 
how small but afew years ago, and what a 
multitude now: all this brought about within 
the compass of my own knowledge—the open- 
ing of all those. meetings I have attended, ex- 
cept the Preparative before mentioned. 

“John Lechworth accompanied me home, 
we (i. e. my family and self) were glad of his 
company. I was with him at five or six of our 
meetings. Daniel Haviland attended most of 
them with his companion, Job Kinyon—what 
multiplied favors to us—they will be respect- 
fully remembered here, I believe, their labors 
have been acceptable where I attended, and 
where [ have heard since of them. John and 
I came to my house the 24th of last mo., and 
I parted with him at the close of a meeting 


our Quarterly Meeti 


at Fairfield the 29th, with desires by both of|that time to convey them. 


us, that when it is well with thee remember 
meé, he was well then; I believe. 


“The letter first mentioned in this, cc 
tains an account that will nearly suit the p 
sent time, both with regard to the appe 
ance of the times and with respect to healt 
though I thiuk there is less complaint n¢ 
than there was then. I cannot well o 
mentioning, before I conclude, that from 
counts received at our Yearly Meeting, abc 
eight young men were imprisoned in t 
lower part of this State, for a short time, | 
cause they when drafted, did not march 
the militia, and others suffered distraint 
property to the amount of several hundr 
dollars. 

“ My love affectionately to thee, thy wi 
and children, to I. James and his; 1 still 
member him as in my other letter, befo 
mentioned, is expressed. I likewise would 
remembered (as thou mayest have opport 
nity and freedom) to many others. Farewe 
“Thy friend I trust in sincerity, | 

Joun HEALD.” 


“ Columbiana Co., Ohio, 11th mo. Ist, 1813 
‘‘Esteemed Friend,—Thy letter of 26th” 
9th mo. last, | received about two weeks aft 
date, which was satisfactory. I have but litt 
in view at this time to write to thee, but ha 
ing, as I suppose, a favorable opportunity, 
thought it not best to miss writing altogethe 
us opportunities are sometimes far apart. 
“{ have not heard anything from Jol 
Letchworth since he left the borders of o 
Quarterly Meeting. He at that time w 
well, and in company with Daniel Havilas 
and Job Kenyon, their prospects lying t 
gether, and their labors when I was wi 
thein, appeared to be in unison. These thin 
rather relieved my mind respecting a cor 
panion, as 1 hoped they would be mutu 
helps to each other, though stillit would ha 
fitted my sentiments better, could he ha 
been furnished with a suitable companit 
from home. h 
“I, James’ love I accept cordially. Ds 
after day I remember him with unfeigns 
love, desiring he may be continued an obje 
of Divine favor. Notwithstanding I ha’ 
loved many worthy men, I do not recolle 
that my mind, for so long a time together, 
often turned to any of them as it bas done- 
him; and that he should not be well, ‘neith 
in body nor in mind,’ as thy letter to me 8a, 
he said, is an affecting account to me. I st 
crave for his low dwelling place to be ne 
unto the Fountain and well-spring of li 
where his mind may often be refreshed 
quieted, and find rest in the day of troub 
This will be a sanctuary of defence, und 
turbed by the triumphs of such who may 
joice at his downfall, if any such the 
which is often the case. Anthony Bene 
I think, says, that ‘the highest act of char 
in the world is to bear with the unreasona 
ness of mankind,’ or to this import. 1 
“T conclude with love to thee and to al 
bosom friend, and to your dear children. 
Farewell, affectionately, my friends. i 
’ 


Joun Hraup.” 


“ Columbiana Co., Ohio, 8th mo. Ist, 181 
“Esteemed Friend,—I have thought t 

[ would prepare a few lines against the 
of holding Obio Yearly Meeting, to send 
thee, supposing an opportunity may offer 


“T think my last letter to thee me 
the typhus fever at Sandy Spring. 
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amity had not then passed over, but a short] (1.) 1478 B.c.—According to the celebrated 


ne after showed that several young families| Parian chronicle, an aerolite, or thunder-stone, 


re left without fathers, and others without 
thers to provide for their necessities. 

“T saw a letter which brother William had 
sxeived from thee that informed of the deaths 


as it was called, fell in the island of Crete, 
about 1478 years before the Christian era. 
This is undoubtedly the most ancient stone- 
fall on record. Meteoric masses have been 


Thomas Scattergood and Mary Harper, two| found, however, the fall of which probably oc- 


ends I much esteemed, whom I sometimes 
d thoughts of seeing, as well as some of the 
st of you, this fall; as I have an expecta- 
n of attending the Yearly Meeting in Balti- 
yre, and the meetings in and about that part 
Maryland, and in the lower part of the 
aware State, before I come to Philadel. 
ia. I laid the matter before our last 
mnthly Meeting, and for anything that has 
t appeared I shall be left at liberty to go, 
t still the concern may decline and die 
fay, or some cause may obstruct. The 
mnthly Meeting has not yet done with it, 
d the Quarterly Meeting has all its part to 
after that, and I have my business to settle 
arrange, so I can only inform that the thing 
in train. 

“Our esteemed friend, Nathan Hunt, and 
mpanions were here, and had several large 
2etings in these parts, the latter part of the 
hb month. Since Daniel Haviland and John 
tchworth, we have had no public Friends 
avelling through here but these, and they 
ended but few of our meetings, but went to 
veral towns and had meetings there where 
Friend had before, and lengthy communi- 
tions mostly, and generally well received 
d approved, as far as I know; though at 
r meeting he disapproved of much noise 
d shouting in time of worship, and several 
the society of the Methodists were there, 
20 have since showed a dislike to his doc 
ne, or rather testimony, while others say 


3 declaration is true, and he the greatest} 


eacher they ever heard. 
“The military noise is much stilled to what 
was, though there is some yet. O! how 
ich is peace to be preferred, where no jarr- 
x, discordant sounds are heard to tire the 
ad with inquietude. But can we indeed 
pect the rod of affliction to be altogether 
dby? But while my mind views the sub- 
+t, 1 am disposed with David to say, let us 
t fall into the hands of man, but into the 
ind of the Lord. 
“Farewell my friends, 
Joun Hearp.” 
(To be continued.) 


Comets. 
(Continued from page 123. 
METEORIC STONES. 


Although numerous instances of the fall of 
rolites had been recorded, some of them ap- 
rently well authenticated, the occurrence 
ag appeared too marvelous and improbable 
gain credence with scientific men. Such a 
ee of rocky fragments occurred, however, 
the 26th of April, 1803, at L’Aigle, in 
sance, as forever to dissipate all doubt on 
e subject. Similar displays since that time 
ive been frequently witnessed ;— indeed 
arcely a year passes without the fall of me- 
orice stones in some part of the earth, either 
aigly or in clusters. It would not comport 
th the design of the present treatise to give 
extended list of these phenomena. The 
lowing account, however, includes the most 

ortant instances in which the fall of me- 


ic stones has been actually observed: 


fsaid to have fallen from the skies. 
|Pindar was seated on a hill at the time of its 


curred at an epoch still more ancient. 

(2.) 1200 B. c.—A number of stones, which 
were anciently preserved in Orchomenos, a 
town of Beeotia, were said to bave fallen from 
heaven about twelve centuries before our era. 

(3.) 1168 B. c.—A mass of iron, as we learn 
from the Parian chronicle, was seen to descend 
upon Mount Ida, in Crete. 

(4.) 654 B. e—According to Livy, a number 
of meteoric stones fell on the Alban Hill, near 
Rome, about the year 654 B. c. 

(5.). 616 B. 0., January 14.—It is related in 
the Chinese annals that on the 14th of January, 
616 B.c., a meteoric stone-fall broke several 
chariots and killed ten men. 

(6.) 466 B. c.—A mass of rock, described as 
“of the size of two millstones,” fell at Aigos- 
potamos, in Thrace. An attempt to redis- 
cover this meteoric mass, so celebrated in 
antiquity, was recently made, but without 
success. Notwithstanding tbis failure, Hum- 
boldt expressed the hope that, as such a body 
would be difficult to destroy, it may yet be 


‘found, “since the region in which it fell is 


now become so easy of access to European 
travellers.” 
(7.) 465 B. c.—The famous stone called the 


“Mother of the Gods,” and which is described 


or alluded to by many ancient writers, was 
The poet 


descent, and the meteorite struck the earth 
near his feet. 
circled by fire. “It is said to have been of 
moderate dimensions, of a black hue, of an 
irregular, angular shape, and of a metallic as- 
pect. An oracle had predicted that the Ro- 
mans would continue to increase in prosperity 
if they were put in possession of this precious 
deposit; and Publius Scipio Nasico was ac- 
cordingly deputed to Attalus, King of Perga- 
mus, to obtain and receive the sacred idol, 
whose worship was instituted at Rome 204 
years before the Christian era.”—EHdinburgh 
Encyclopedia. 

(8.) A.D. 921.—An immense aerolite fell 
into the river (a branch of the Tiber) at Narni, 
in Italy. It projected three or four feet above 
the surface of the water. 

(9.) 1492, November 7.—An aerolite, weigh- 
ing 276 pounds, fell at Ensisheim, in Alsace, 
penetrating the earth to the depth of three 
feet. This stone, or the greater part of it, 
may still be seen at Ensisheim. 

(10.) 1511, September 14.—At noon an al- 
most total darkening of the heavens occurred 
at Crema. “During this midnight gloom,” 
says a writer of that period, “ unhead-of thun- 
ders, mingled with awful lightnings, resound- 
ed through the heavens. On the plain 
of Crema, where never before was seen a 
stone the size of an egg, there fell pieces of 
rock of enormous dimensions and of immense 
weight. It is said that ten of these were 
found, weighing 100 pounds each.” A monk 
was struck dead at Crema by one of these 


The stone, as it fell, was en-| 
shower was referred to on a previous page. 


rapidity through the atmosphere. 


(12.) 1650, March 30.—A Franciscan monk 
was killed at Milan by the fall of a meteoric 
stone, 

(18.) 1674.—T woS wedish sailors were killed 
on shipboard by the fall of an aerolite. 

(14.) 1751, May 26.--T wo meteoric masses, 
consisting almost wholly of iron, fell near 
Agram, the capital of Croatia. The larger 
fragment, which weighs 72 pounds, is now in 
Vienna. 

(15.) 1790, July 24—Between 9 and 10 
o’clock at night a very large meteor was seen 
near Bordeaux, France. Over Barbotan a 
loud explosion was heard, which was followed 
by a shower of meteoric stones of various 
magnitudes. 

(16.) 1794, July.—A fall of about a dozen 
aerolites occurred at Sienna, Tuscany. 

(17.) 1795, December 13.—A large meteoric 
stone fell near Wold Cottage, in Yorkshire, 
England. “Several persons heard the report 
of an explosion in the air, followed by a hiss- 
ing sound; and afterward felt a shock, as if a 
heavy body had fallen to the ground ata little 
distance from them. One of these, a plow- 
man, saw a huge stone falling towards the 
earth, eight or nine yards from the place 
where he stood. It threw up the mould on 
every side; and after penetrating through the 
soil, lodged some inches deep in solid chalk- 
rock, Upon being raised, the stone was found 
to weigh 56 pounds. It fell in the afternoon 
of a mild, but hazy day, during which there 
was no thunder or lightning; and the noise 
of the explosion was heard through a con- 
siderable district.”—WMilner’s Gallery of Na- 
ture, p. 134. 

(18.) 1796, February 19.—A stone of 10 
pounds’ weight fell in Portugal. 

(19.) 1803, April 26.— This remarkable 


At 1 o’clock p.m., the heavens being almost 
cloudless, a tremendous noise, like that of 
thunder, was heard, and at the same time an 
immense fire-ball was seen moving with great 
This was 
followed by a violent explosion, which lasted 
several minutes, and which was heard not 
only at L’Aigle, but in every direction around 
it to the distance of 70 miles. Immediately 
after, a great number of meteoric stones fell 
to the earth, generally penetrating to some 
distance beneath the surface. Nearly 3000 of 
these fragments were found and collected, the 
largest weighing about 17 pounds. The oc- 
currence very naturally excited great atten- 
tion. M. Biot, under the authority of the 
government, repaired to the place, collected 
the various facts in regard to the phenomenon, 
took the testimony of witnesses, &c., and final- 
ly embraced the results of his investigations 
in an elaborate memoir. 

(20.) 1807, December 14.—A large meteor 
exploded over Weston, Connecticut. The 
height, direction, velocity and magnitude of 
this body were discussed by Dr. Bowditch in 
a memoir communicated to the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1815. The 
appearance of the meteor occurred about 6h. 
15m. A. M..—just after daybreak. Its apparent 
diameter was half that of the full moon; its 
time of flight, about 30 seconds. Within less 
than a minute from the time of its disappear- 


rocky fragments. This terrific display is said ance three distinct reports, like those of artil- 
to have lasted two hours, and 1200 aerolites/lery, were heard over an area several miles in 


were subsequently found. 


(11.) 1637, November 29.—A stone, weighing the fall of meteoric stones. 


54 pounds, fell on Mount Vaison, in Provence. 


diameter. Each explosion was followed by 
Unlike most 


aerolites, these bodies when first found were 
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so soft as to be easily pulverized between the 
fingers. On exposure to the air, however, 
they gradually hardened. The weight of the 
largest fragment was 35 pounds. 

(21.) 1859, November 15.—Between 9 and 
10 o’clock in the morning an extraordinary 
meteor was seen in several of the New Eng- 
land States, New York, New Jersey, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Virginia. The apparent 
diameter of the head was nearly equal to that 
of the sun, and it had a train, notwithstand- 
ing the bright sunshine, several degrees in 
length. Its disappearance on the coast of the 
Atlantic was followed by a series of the most 
terrific explosions. It is believed to have de- 
scended into the water, probably into Dela- 
ware Bay. A highly interesting account of 
this meteor, by Professor Loomis, may be 
found in the American Journal of Science and 
Arts for January, 1860. 


(To be continued.) 


Incident from the Life of Geraldine Denning. 
—When waiting for a few minutes on a plat- 
form once in Norfolk, a Friend directed her 
attention to an unconverted man standing on 
the opposite side of the line, saying, “He is 
very hard to reach with the Truth.” He was 
a gamekeeper, and was accompanid by a re- 
triever dog. She quickly crossed the line, went 
up to him, and stroking his four-footed friend, 
said cordially, “What a beautiful dog you 
have here!” “Yes!” said the man rather 
grufily ; “ but take care he don’t bite you. He 
is not fond of strangers!” ‘‘O! he won’t bite 
me. Dogs know who are fond of them; no 
doubt you are very fond of him?” “That I 
am!” “Do you feed your dog?” “Yes, 
ma’am!” ‘House him?” “Yes, of course!” 
‘‘Does your dog obey your word of command?” 
‘Yes, ma’am!” “And you would be disap- 
pointed if he did not love and obey you?” 
“That I should,” then looking proudly at his 
dog, ‘‘ but Rover does love his master,” and he 
patted the dog’s head as he looked up trust- 
fully in his face. ‘‘ Would you be grieved if 
he followed a stranger?” “ Yes,’’ he replied, 
rather impatient at so many questions. “Ah!” 
said she, in a sad, tender reproachful tone, 
“you ungrateful sinner, what a lesson does 
that dog teach you! God has fed you, housed 
you, cared for you, loved you these many 
years—but you do not love or obey Him— 
you do not follow Him! He so loved you 
that he gave His only begotten Son to die on 
the cross for your sins, and yet you never 
have loved Him in return! You follow a 
stranger, Satan is your chosen master. The 
dog knows its owner—you know not yours! 
Truly may it be said of you, ‘the ox knoweth 
its owner, and the ass its master’s crib; but 
Israel doth not know, my people doth not 
consider!’” She looked sadly, yet kindly, at 
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Selected. 
TOO SOON? 


Too soon for me, I know. 
Came the sharp summons—but, beloved, for thee, 
Thy spirit wings outstretched, and plumed to go, 
Too soon it could not be. 


Was it too soon to take 

Thy place amid the glory and the light 
Of the eternal city, and awake 

Where there is no more night? 


Too soon to quaff the tide 
Of life’s pure river ? or on that bright shore 
To wander with the loved and glorified, 
Gone but awhile before? 


Up, where no storms may beat, 
Above the stars—beyond the sapphire dome, 
All sorrow ended, and all joy complete, 
Thou’rt safe, beloved, at home. 


Safe, from this place of tears, i 
Safe from the touch of time, the taint of sin; 
Where there are no more conflicts, no more fears, 
I know thou’st entered in: 


Entered the realms of peace, 
The many mansions of perpetual joy, 

Where hymns of heavenly harpers never cease, 
And bliss hath no alloy. 


There, the glad notes prolong 
Of praise, that echoed with thy failing breath, 
Breaking triumphant from thy faltering tongue, 
F’en in thine hour of death. 


Why should this parting grieve? 

Why this sad weeping while we kiss the rod ? 
O selfish sorrow! when we must believe 

Thy blessedness with God ? 


Peace, troubled heart, ’tis best ; 
Life’s struggle over, and his arms laid down, 
To the worn pilgrim comes the hour of rest, 
The palm-branch and the crown. 
M. N. M. 


Selected. 


YOUTH RENEWED. 
Fancies again are springing, 

Like May-flowers in the vales ; 
While hopes, long lost, are singing 
From thorns like nightingales ; 

And kindly spirits stir my blood, 
Like vernal airs, that curl the flood : 
There falls to manhood’s lot 

A joy which youth has not, 

A dream more beautiful than truth, 
Returning Spring, renewing Youth. 


Thus sweetly to surrender 
The present for the past, 
In sprightly mood, yet tender, 
Life’s burden down to cast, 
This is to taste, from stage to stage, 
Youth on the lees refined by age; 
Like wine well kept and long, 
Heady, nor harsh, nor strong, 
With every annual cup is quaff’d 
A richer, purer, mellower draught, 
James Montgomery. 


To all the inhabitants of England, and to all 
that dwell upon the earth. 
God alone is the Teacher of His people. He 


him, as she earnestly uttered these words.|hath given to every one a measure of grace, 


His eyes filled with tears—he fixed them on 
his dog, and in a choking voice said, after a 
few moments, “Ah! Rover, Rover! thou hast 
taught thy master a lesson this day! [ have 
been an ungrateful sinner, but, by God’s help 
Tl be so no longer.” The train was just 
arriving, so quoting a few of the precious 
promises of Scripture, she bade him adieu 
with a shake of the hand. That evening 
the gamekeeper was found for the first time 
in a prayer meeting, crying, “God be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner,” and soon he was rejoicing 
in a sense of pardon through the precious 
blood of Christ. 


which is the Light that comes from Christ. 
It checks and reproves for sin. All who wait 
in that Light, come to know the only true 
God and Father of light, in Christ Jesus, who 
is the way to Him. This I witness to all the 
sons of men :—that I came not to the know- 
ledge of eternal life by the letter of the Scrip- 
ture, nor by hearing men speak of the Name 
of God. Icame to the true knowledge of the 
Scriptures, and to the eternal rest in Christ 
of which they testify, by the inspiration of the 
Spirit of Jesus, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, 
who alone is found worthy to open the seals 
of the book.— William Dewsbury. 


, Unprofitable Reading. | 
“You cannot afford to read such book 
was the remark of a sagacious gentleman 
a young friend, whom he saw constantly | 
cupied with fictitious literature. The cauti 
has a world of wisdom init. The young e 
not afford to give all, or even the half of 1 
time they have for reading, to the fascinati 
pages of fiction. And yet, let the sales 
booksellers, the issues of magazines, aud 1 
shelves of the circulating and the public lib 
ries be examined, and it will be found that 
perusal of fictitious works far exceeds that 
useful publications. Youth is man’s opp 
tunity. The mind has only a given capaci 
and if that is filled with fiction, tact finds sm 
place for admission. Surprise is sometin 
expressed that industrious young men @ 
women, who read very little in comparis 
with voracious novel readers, happen to- 
better informed and more capable in busin 
than some who fancy themselves of litera 
tastes, and who have the reputation of bei 
“bookish” young people. The fact is tk 
these apparent non-readers are practical a 
observant persons. They have some cle 
aim in life, and pursue it by attaining kno 
ledge. Part of their improvement is gain 
by observation, and more by thought a 
reasoning. They do read; but it is with 
object, and if the amount in pages is sm 
that small amount is well digested and 
plied. They take up books for a purpose a 
with an object; and discard such promiscu 
reading as does not minister to the end th 
have in view. They have no taste for m¢ 
fiction, as fiction; and what few works 
imagination they care to read are such asi 
trate the truth. Mere tissues of wild - 


tion, resting on impossible machinery 
ending in startling catastrophes, present 
details of crime and plots woven with ext 
ing sin, have no charm for those who 
themselves whether they can afford to re 
book. It is a rare accomplishment to bea 
to peep into an exciting volume, and give 
toss aside, if it proves unworthy of the t 
it would occupy. Many persons seem to thi 
that to begin a volume commits them in ho 
and honesty to go through with it. Yetc 
is no more bound to do this than he is to m 
a hearty meal upon food which he kno 
unwholesome. 

The too prevalent error is in permit 
light reading to displace the more solid 2 
really useful. There is hardly a young 
in business to-day in the United States w 
could not find volumes treating of his pai 
cular calling, or upon subjects pertinent to 
The perusal of these works would give h 
the benefit of the experience of others, a 
make him at five-and-twenty better inforr 
in his daily work than he could become by 
own experience without such aids in s¢ 
form at five-and-forty. Few avail themse 
of this opportunity. But those few are 
successful men. The world calls them lue 
Say, rather wise. They are prudent, 
know what they cannot afford. 

Look at this matter in a more general lig 
and one that concerns everybody. How ma 
are there among those who “talk politi 
who are acquainted in any proper degree W 
the history of their country, and with 
true science of politics? How many | 
studied the facts and theories which und 
the questions of public policy which 
tinually presented to the voting public 
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meral knowledge of these subjects, gained 
7 reading original authorities, ought to form 
art of every man’s self-acquired education, 
nd also some knowledge of the Jaws and 
istoms which bear upon his own business. 
he young especially cannot afford to be with- 
it this description of useful knowledge, and 
let there are thousands to whom the idea of 
equiring it never occurs. P 
In the matter of fitness for companionship, 
ad ability to converse, power to impart know- 
dge, and to appreciate and receive it, judi- 
ous reading is indispensable. Facts for the 
undation, imagination for the embellish- 
‘ent, and a judicious blending of the useful 
ad ornamental for the furnishing, constitute 
(proper mental structure. It is to the rear- 
g of this that youth should be devoted—the 
uth including moral as well as mental sci- 
ice. The excessive pursuit of fiction will 
ot answer the conditions. So, young men, 
sk yourself, before you enter upon the next 
msational novel, “Can I afford it ?” 


For “The Friend.” 
Scientific Notes. 

The Pittsburg “Iron World” says, the most 
lowerful pair of engines in the world, are in 
ourse of construction in that city. They are 
esigned to raise water into the Highland re- 
srvoir, an altitude of 365 feet. Reducing 
ne capacity of some of the largest pumping 
agines in the world to a uniform lift of one 

ot high in twenty-four hours, it is found that 
lae one at the Lehigh zinc mines, will lift 3,- 
56,000 gallons; the pair at the Chicago water 
orks, 4,500,000,000 gallons ; the pair at Haar- 
om, Holland, 1,000,000,000 gallons. The new 
kittsburg engines are expected to lift 14,240,- 
00,000 gallons. The pair will weigh 1,500 
ons, and cost $42,550. 

Hydraulic Forging—One of the recent im- 
rovements in the working of iron, is the ap- 
lication of the endward pressure, which can 
fe given by the hydraulic press to the forg- 
ing of heavy masses of iron, as a substitute 
or the ordinary steam-hammer. It is said to 
ixpel the scoria, and make perfect welding of 
ihe heated surfaces. 

There is a building for worship at Bergen, 
arge enough to contain nearly 1,000 persons, 
nade of paper. It is circular in shape. The 
elieves outside, and the statues within, the 
oof, the ceiling, the Corinthian capitals, are 
Ul of paper-mache, rendered water-proof by 
aturation in vitriol, lime water, whey and 
thite of egg. 

For disinfecting the air of sick-rooms, chlo- 
ide of lime and acetic acid, are said to be the 
sest materials. For rendering harmless ex- 
rementitious matter, salts, such as copperas, 
Vorabined with alumina and lime, are recom- 
aended—as being effectual and cheap. 

The losses incurred by the German armies 
luring the late war, have been published in 
fabulated form by Captain Leclere, a French 
\fficer, who undertook this work during his 
aptivity in Prussia. The materials were 
‘btained from various lists published by the 

finisters of War. It is stated that, from the 
h4th of 7th mo. to the 3d of 9th mo., the four 
Berman armies lost 74,786 men. The invest- 
ment and siege of Paris, from 15th of 9th mo., 
'870, to 28th of 1st mo., 1871, involved a loss 
ho the German armies of 11,710 men. 

“The spectroscope has been recently applied 

Jo determining the velocity with which the 
ifferent stars approach or recede from us. 


and whose stomachs refuse to take it in the 
ordinary way. 


age, who were employed in a tobacco factory 


near Vienna, 72 fell sick during the first six 


in Australia, by the sheep-farmers, kangaroos 
are said to increase so fast, as to be quite a 
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When the star is moving towards our system, 
the lines in its spectrum are shifted toward 
the violet end ; and when moving from us, 
toward the red end of the spectrum. By ob- 
serving the amount of displacement we can 
estimate the velocity. Dr. Huggins has made 
some observations from which he calculates 
that some of the stars of the Great Bear are 
receding from us at about nineteen miles per 
second. 

For sometime past, a novel plan for admin- 
istering cod-liver oil, has been successfully 
practiced in Paris at a children’s hospital, 
to which about 300 small loaves are daily 
supplied, each containing a small portion of 
this oil. A writer in the “ English Mechanic” 
says, he has tested the plan with satisfactory 
results. His wife every week makes a large 
loaf, which is nowise unpalatable. She mixes 
three table-spoonfuls of the oil with a quantity 
of warm milk, using as much flour as is neces- 
sary to form a dough, which is improved by 
thorough kneading like other bread. She 
adds the usual allowance of salt, and a small 
portion of brown sugar. The plan is recom- 
mended for those to whom the oil is prescribed, 


rest of us. At the next meal, he resumed his 
reading where he had left off, and so on from 
time to time, until the continuity and steady 
purpose of his occupation attracted attention 
and exposed him to many a volley of cbhaffing 
from his companions. He only smiled, and 
went on with his reading, while we went on 
with our usual chit-chat, until at last we for- 
got to notice him at all. The winter passed 
away; the spring approached; and the last 
dinner-bell of the term had just left its final 
clatter in the air, when the young tortoise- 
plodder in the big octavo closed its covers to- 
gether with an emphatic slap, and an an- 
nouncement of “the end.” All the rest of us 
had wished to master the book, but hadn’t 
had the time; he, by reading a little three 
times a day, had transferred its entire con- 
tents to his head.— Christian Union. 


For “The Friend.” 
White Wheat. 

Having occasion to prepare some crushed 
wheat for an invalid, 1 wended my way to a 
miller in our parts, and asked for white wheat, 
as being peculiarly fitted for the necessities of 
tbe occasion. He bad none, but said he looked 
for some peculiarly nice on the arrival of his 
team, that day. I called again on the mor- 
row, and when he untied his sack, told him 
that was just what I wanted. Indeed, the 
round, plump seeds were beautiful and invit- 
ing, and I gladly carried home my prize. 

A mill was procured, and seated in my chair, 
I began to fill the hopper with the newly pur- 
chased wheat: but as I poured it out, little by 
little, my watchful eye caught sight of a grain 
that evidently did not belong there :—a poor, 
thin, unpromising seed, indeed. It was re- 
moved. Soon another, and yet another, pre- 
sented, and were also carefully culled out: 
—they were cheat. After a time the hopper 
was full and I began slowly to grind my wheat, 
but all the while the impression—amounting 
to a certainty—rested with me, that more or 
less of cheat was still mingled with my beau- 
tiful grains. 

The next charge was carefully inspected 
also, and I began to perceive that a few larger, 
darker colored grains were also present: good, 
sound wheat, happily, but not of so pearly, 
pure a white as the original package was in- 
tended to be; but they were good wheat, and 
so, though their presence might darken the 
final result of my grinding a little, I let them 

ass. 

But there was still a third kind of grain 
met my now watchful eye—small—seemingly 
white—but so thin that it required examina- 
tion to detect what they were. Evidently 
they had started in growth to become grains 
of white wheat, like those they were mingled 
with, but blasting had come upon them—pro- 
bably the jly had infested their early growth, 
and they had become withered grains, husks 
indeed, but no life sustaining starch within: 
vitality had fled. 


Of 100 boys, between 12 and 16 years of 


months. 
Owing to the destruction of the native dogs 


nuisance. 

A Vienna manufacturer, Brunfaut, has made 
some recent improvements in spinning glass. 
After many trials, he discovered a composition 
which may be made into curled or frizzled 
yarn. The frizzled threads surpass in fine- 
ness the finest cotton, and appear almost as 
soft and elastic as silk lint. The woven-glass 
flock wool has quite recently been used as a 
substitute for ordinary wool wrapping, for 
patients suffering from gout, and its use for 
this purpose is said to have been successful. 
The smooth threads are now woven into tex- 
tile fabrics, which are made into cushions, 
carpets, tablecloths, shawls, &. The glass 
yarn approaches silk in softness, and to the 
touch is like the finest wool or cotton. It 
possesses remarkable strength, and it remains 
unchanged in light and warmth, and is not 
altered by moisture or acids. Being incom- 
bustible, it is especially valuable for making 
dress materials. The composition of the ma- 
terials is still a secret, and the spinning re- 
quires extraordinary attention. This part of 
the business is said to be very trying to the 
sight. 


A Little Every Day.—A few of us students 
had obtained permission to take our meals 
every day with a private family in the town. 
We waited for every meal from five to ten 
minutes ; a fragment of time which we usually 
expended in chatting, joking, and skylarking.| As 1 sat and patiently turned the handle of 
A large scientific work in royal octavo lay on| my little mill, I fell to musing on the contents 
the table—probably the only book treasure of|of that bopper. How like the professing 
the house. Several of us expressed a desire|christian church seemed the cup-full before 
to read it, but regretted the lack of time and|me. Carefully culled perhaps the community 
opportunity. One of our number, however—|may be, by anxious watchers—caring for souls 
a silent, studious sort of chap—quietly took up|as they that shall give account; many false 
the volume, nibbled at the title-page, glanced| ones, cheats, removed from their midst, yet, 
over the table of contents, and attacked the|despite their care, still containing some that 

reface. In a moment more he was called to| escape their vigilance, and mar, by their in- 
the table, and after eating, was out with the! congruity and wrong doing, the perfect har- 


mony of the church. Causes of mourning and 
blushing to the honest-bearted members who 
must bear the reproach brought on the truth 
by these unfaithful ones. 

The dark wheat may well resemble some 
whom we find in every religious community, 
who are honest seekers after salvation: whose 
hearts cling to the hopes of the gospel: whom 
their fellow-believers recognize as one with 
them, and whom they yet find weak in the 
faith : needing a watchfulcare, a leading by the 
hand, lest they goastray. Ready to halt, yet 
always keeping their faces zion-ward, they 
need and gratefully accept, the proffered sym- 
pathy, aid, and encouragement of more favor- 
ed members of the church. It may be in the 
language of Nicholas Waln, “ maimed in both 
their feet, they can sit at the King’s table, and 
eat of the King’s meat, but they cannot do the 
King’s commandments,”—yet these, despite 
many haltings by the way, under the kind 
and fostering care of truly spiritual brethren, 
in the end attain the desire of their souls; 
through much tribulation, entering those man- 
sions where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest. 

But the withered grains! my reflections on 
them were sad. Some persons start on the 
Christian journey fair and promising: thought 
by their friends, doubtless thinking of them- 
selves, that a life of religious usefulness is be- 
fore them. Looked upon by elder brethren 
as those who will be ready to come forward 
and take their places in the church militant, 


as honest standard-bearers for the cause of|kinds into the smallest possible space is one 


Truth. And yet the watchful eye of these 
gifted fathers look in vain for that bringing 
fruit to perfection which is the mark of chris- 
tian growth. The form of godliness is there, 
but the life is gone. Having a name to live, 
they are dead. Some of these know their de- 
generate state, and for shame sake will not 
own it. If we look over a grain field as the 
wheat ripens for harvest we will find the fruit- 
ful heads, bowed by the weight of their valued 
seed, bending over with a seeming humility, 
while those stems in which are found the with- 
ered seed stand upright with unbending forms. 
So, too often, it is with these blighted ones. 
Proudly holding their heads above their fel- 
lows, yet useless cumberers of the church. 
These, if we could read their secret history, 
have some sin—some departure of soul—that, 
like the worm in the wheat, has silently preyed 
on the vitality of their religion, till, little by 
little, life has become extinct ; leaving indeed 
the form, the husk, but nothing else. 

Dear reader—let us strive so to live, that 
when the sheaves of corn, fully ripe, are 
gathered by the Lord of the Harvest, we may 
indeed be found, white wheat, ready for the 
heavenly garner. 5 


The Element of Success.—The success of 
almost every enterprise depends upon the de- 
gree to which those engaged in it tax their 
powers of mind. Many things deemed impos- 
sible by the rest of the world have been effect- 
ed by those who brought the full force of their 
minds to bear upon what they set themselves 
to accomplish. Whatever may be said of the 
difference in talent of individuals, if we in- 
quire into the cause of their success, we shall 
find genius outstripped by moderate talent 
when the latter brings its full powers of mind 
to the work. Whether in the school-room or 
in every-day business of life; in the humble 
walks of bodily toil, or the professional avoca- 
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tions; in invention or execution, in theory 
or practice, the question on which success de- 
pends is not who has the strongest power of 
mind but who brings that power into use. 


Physical and {ntellectnal Life. 

The following article from a recent work 
entitled “ Intellectual Life,” by Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton, contains much that is valuable as 
well as interesting to a large class of our 
readers. 

The incompatibility between our physical 


ed to be he explored the whole neighborho 
on foot, looking into every nook and cran 
of it—and not merely in the immediate neig 
borhood, but extended tracts of country; a 


in this way he met with much of his best mi 


terial. Scott was both a pedestrian and 
equestrian traveller, having often, as he te 
us, walked thirty miles or ridden a hundre 
in those rich and beautiful districts whi 
afterwards proved to him such a mine & 
literary wealth. Goethe, to a wild sia 
all sorts of physical exercise—swimming 1 


and intellectual lives is often very marked, if|the Ilm by moonlight, skating with the merr, 
you look at small spaces of time only; but if}little Weimar court on the Schwansee, ridin, 


you consider broader spaces, such as a lifetime, 
then the incompatibility is not so marked, and 
gives place to a manifest conciliation. The 
brain is clearer in vigorous health than it can 
be in the gloom and misery of sickness; and 
though health may last for a while without 
renewal from exercise, so that if you are 
working under pressure for a month, the time 
given to exercise is 50 much deducted from 
the result, it is not so for the life’s perform- 
ance. Health sustained for many years is so 
useful to the realization of all considerable 
intellectual undertakings that the sacrifice to 
the bodily well being is the best of all possible 
investments. Franklin’s theory about con- 


about the country on horseback, and becom 
ing at times quite outrageous in the rich oF 
uberance of his energy. 7 
Alexander Von Humboldt was delicate ij 
his youth, but the longing for great enter 
prises made him dread the hindrances of phy 
sical insufficiency, so he accustomed his bo 
to exercise and fatigue, and prepared himse’ 
for those wonderful explorations which open 
ed his great career. Here are intellectua 
lives which were forwarded in their specia 
aims by habitual exercise ; and, in earlier age 
have we not also the example of the greates 
intellect of a great epoch, the astonishing Leo 
nardo da Vinci, who took such a delight i 


centrating his excercise for the economy of|horsemanship that although, as Vasari tell 


time was founded upon a mistake. Violent 
exertion for minutes is not equivalent to mo- 
derate exercise for hours. 

The desire to concentrate good of various 


us, poverty visited him often, he could neve 
sell his horses or dismiss his grooms. 
For “The Friend.” 
The following extracts are taken from | 


of the commonest of human wishes, but it is}volume entitled “ Adventures and Discoverie 
not encouraged by the broader economy of|of Dr. David Livingstone and the Herak 
nature. In the exercise of the mind every|Stanley Expedition.” Published by Hubbar 
teacher is well aware that time is an essential|& Bro., Philadelphia and Boston, by subserip 
factor. It is necessary to live with a study|tion, and sold at West Chester, Pa., by an in 
for hundreds and thousands of hours before |telligent and modest colored man by thenam 
the mind can assimilate so much of the sub-|of Parker Denny, a graduate of Lincoln Uni 
ject as it may need; and so it is necessary to|versity. On the whole it is an interestin 
live in exercise during a thousand hours of{volume of travels, and shows some interestin; 
jevery year to make sure of the physical ben-|traits in the character of D. Livingstone. _ 
efits. Even the fresh air itself requires time| Ov page 9, D. L. says: “Time and trave 
to renovate our blood. The fresh air cannot|have not effaced the feelings of respect I im 
be concentrated ; and to breathe prodigious|bibed for the humble inhabitants of my nativ 
quantities of it which are needed for perfect|village. For morality, honesty and intelli 
energy we must be out in it frequently and|gence, they were, in general, good specimen 


long. 
The inhabitants of large cities have recourse 


to gymnastics as a substitute for the sports of |of character. 


the country. These exercises have one ad- 
vantage—they can be directed scientifically, 
so as to strengthen the limbs that need de- 
velopment ; but no city gymnasium can offer 
the invigorating breeze of the ntountain. We 
require not only exercise but exposure—daily 


the weather. The postman who brings my 
letters walks 8,000 miles a year, and enjoys 
the most perfect regularity of health. ‘There 
are operatives in factories who go through 
quite as much bodily exertion, but they have 
not his fine condition. He is as merry as a 
lark, and announces himself every morning 
as a bearer of joyful tidings. What a postman 
does from necessity an old gentleman did as 
regularly, though more moderately, for the 
preservation of his health and faculties. He 
went out every day; and as he never consult- 


the physician. 


ed the weather, so he never had to consult|contains somewhat the idea of slaves. 


of the Scottish poor. Ina population of mor 
than 2000 souls, we had, of course, a variet 
In addition to the common ru 
of men, there were some characters of sterlin; 
worth and ability, who exerted a most bene 
ficial influence on the children and youth ¢ 
the place, by imparting gratuitous religiou 
instruction. The name of one worthy mai 
was David Hogg, who addressed me on hi 


exposure to the health-giving inclemencies of|death-bed with these words: “ Now, lad, mak 


religion the every day business of your life, an 
not a thing of fits and starts; for if you d 
not, temptation and other things will get th 
better of you.” 

On page 36, he says: “ The Bechuana Chie 
of the lake region, who had sent men t 
Sechele, now sent orders to all the people o 
the river to assist us, and we were receive 
by the Bakoba, whose language clearly show 
that they bear affinity to the tribes in th 
north. ‘hey call themselves Bazeiye, i.e. men 
but the Bechuanas call them Bakoba, whie 
The 
have never been known to fight, and, indee 


Nothing in the habits of Wordsworth—that |have a tradition that their forefathers in thei 
model of excellent habits—can be better as an|first essays at war, made their bows of th 
example to men of letters. than his love of|Palma Christi; and when they broke, the 


‘pedestrian excursions. Wherever he happen-!gave up fighting altogether. They have it 
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ariably submitted to the rule of every tribe 
hich has overrun the countries adjacent to 
e rivers, on which they especially love to 
well. They are thus the Quakers of the 
dy politic of Africa.” 


“T saw there was no remedy; either I must 
be buried by that fiery baptism of Christ with 
him into death, or else there could be no ris- 
ing with him into newness of life ; there might 


The renewed attention of Friends is called to the fol- 
ving works for sale at 
FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE. 
wel’s History of the People called Quakers. . 
mirnal of the Life and Travels of George Fox. 
_Barclay’s Apology for the True Christian Divinity. 
urnal of John Richardson. 


and words, but that would not do; it was new- 
ness of life I must come to; the other i had 


Ee oe a ee tried over and over. I saw that I must die 
Be Phonan OhalWlay; with Him, or be planted with Him in the like- 
Do. William Savery. ness of death—that is die unto sin—if ever I 
Do. John Churchman. came to be planted with Him in the likeness 
4 ce ales pate resurrection, and so live unto God.” 

0. 1S. is is the testimony of one of the earl 
» Cross No Crown, by William Penn. Friends, who, under a aaet of the need 


se, Progress and Key, do. do. 

tters of John Barclay. 

Do. on Religious Subjects, by John Kendall. 

Do. of Elizabeth, Lucy and Judith Ussher. 

Compendium: of Religious Faith and Practice, by 
Murray. 

ctracts from the Papers of Edwin Price. 

e and Gospel Labors of John Woolman. 


have the work of salvation wrought out, had 
tried the form of religion professed by many 
different religious societies, had himself made 
a full acknowledgment, of what Christ had 
done for him, without him, and was well versed 
in the knowledge of the sacred truths recorded 


Yo. do. do. Richard Davies. in the New Testament; but bad found that all 
0. do. a ae hier these fuiled 10 prevent his being conformed to 
re do. amuel and Mary Neale. |the spirit and precepts of the world, and to 


fe and Religious Services of William Evans. 

}Concise Account of Friends, by Thomas Evans. 
amples of Youthful Piety, do. do: ; 
ety Promoted. By William and Thomas Evans, 
‘ans’ Exposition of the Faith of Friends. 

PAMPHLETS. 

ue Christian Baptism and Communion. 

rcient Testimony of the Society of Friends. 

femorials of Deceased Friends. 

sasons for the Necessity of Silent Waiting. 

tters to Susanna Sharpless. 


The following are published by the “Tract Asso- 
CIATION OF FRIENDS :” 

ographical Sketches and Anecdotes of Friends. 

und Tracts, in 2 volumes. 

tief Account of Sarah Grubb. 

ary Dudley and Daughters. 

Mother’s Legacy to her Daughters. 

‘me Account of Ann Reeve. 

|vine Protection through Extraordinary Dangers. 

lemoir of Rachel C. Bartram. 


he following Books are sold by Jacob Smedley, in- 
_ dependently of those published by the “ Book 
Committee.” 
ictionary of the Holy Bible, (illustrated. ) 
le Wheat Sheaf. 
jeanings from Pious Authors. 
storical Memoirs of Friends. By Wm. Hodgson. 
»formers and Martyrs, before and after Luther. By 
‘Wm. Hodgson. 
impses by Sea and Land. By M. L. Evans. 
Sawer of Religion. By L. Murray. 
eanings at Seventy-five. By S. Lukens. 
Fcial Hours with Friends. By M.S. Wood. 

History and General Catalogue of Westtown Board- 
Hing School, 2d edition. By W. W. Dewees. 
Mlections of Religious Poetry. 
ymond’s Essays on Morality. 
ain Path to Christian Perfection. 

Guide to True Peace. 
»od for Young Appetites. 
Plea for the Dumb Creation. 
ne Book of Birds. 
ihe Book of Animals. 
Ladder to Learning. 
ne Arm Chair. 
rents’ Gift. 

iginal Poems. By Taylor. 

ae Child’s Treasury. 

ief Account of William Bush. 

st illness and Death of Jane Wheeler. 

ess, and Worldly Compliance. 
| athe Mountain. By M. E. Atkinson. 

Jeture Pages for Little Children. 


transform him by the renewing of his mind. 

But, he says, that when he was made will- 
ing to give heed to the reproofs of instruction 
communicated in the silence of all flesh, under 
the clear inshining of the Light of Christ in 
his soul, there was opened to him “a true dis- 
covery of the tree of knowledge in the mys- 
tery, upon which I saw that I had been feed- 
ing with all the carnal professors of religion, 
and how we had made a profession of that 
which we had no possession of; but our souls 
were in the death; feeding on the talk of that 
which the saints of old did enjoy.” 

This is in accordance with the doctrine 
of Christ and his apostles, and it remains to 
be unchangeably true. “I am the light of 
the world; be that followeth me shall not 
walk in darkness, but shall bave the light of 
Life.” “He that doeth truth cometh to the 
light that his deeds may be made manifest 
that they are wrought in God.” Faith in this 
“trae Light,” and obedience thereto, are essen- 
tial to. being brought out of the natural state 
of ignorance and darkness, and receiving that 
knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ whom 
He hath sent, which is life eternal. The know- 
ledge of the Father or of the Son obtained by 
reading, through teaching, or in any other 
way than by this inshining of the Holy Spirit, 
is powerless for the salvation of the soul. “ He 
came unto his own and his own received him 
not; but as many as received him, to them 
gave He power [the privilege, as one transla- 
tion has it] to become the sons of God.” These 


the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 


: 


God,” as He ‘‘ worketh in 


of faith alone, which ever 
will be the saint’s victory. 
is enmity against God; and is not subject 
a Pd Pe the law of God; neither indeed can be.” 
Dissipation, sorrow, and loss, are the com- 
anions of Reuben, however large degrees of 
ight and excellency may at times appear.— 
|. Fothergit. 


tion purchased by Christ, and that man is re- 
conciled by his death, and justified 


must be born “ Not of blood, nor of the will of 
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with allits high sounding profession, is enmity 
with God, and not subject to his law written 
on the heart. It is this ‘carnal mind” that 
must be crucified, buried, as is said in the 
above quotation, by that fiery baptism of 
Christ with him unto death, if ever we know 
what it is to be raised with and by Him into 
newness of life. All other professions of con- 
version are but “a rising into newness of pro- 


be a rising into newness of profession, notion|fession, notion and words. 


It is this doctrine of becoming children of 
the resurrection, heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Christ, through obedience to the Grace 
of God manifested in the soul, that Friends, 
from their beginning have, as living witnesses, 
borne testimony to. George Fox says, he 
rejoiced when he was sent forth to preach 
the gospel and kingdom of Christ, that he 
was commanded to turn people to this Light, 
Spirit or Grace, by which all men might know 
their salvation, and their way to God. He 
was to turn them from their own ways, to 
Christ the new and living way. By obedi- 
ence to this Light of Christ, and only by 
obedience to it, we can know what it is to be 
reconciled to God through the death of his 
Son; to experience repentance and forgiveness 
of sins, through the merits of that most ac- 
ceptable sacrifice which He made on Calvary, 
and arrive at that sanctification and perfec- 
tion spoken of by the apostle, where he says: 
‘For by the one offering He hath perfected 
forever them that are sanctified.” For how- 
ever much knowledge of the coming, life, suf- 
ferings and death of the Saviour, we may store 
up in the head, by study and research, it will 
avail nothing towards making us partakers of 
the salvatory benefits purchased by them, 
unless the Holy Spirit whom He promised to 
send, shall take of the things of Christ, show 
them unto us, and apply them to our condi- 
tion. Let no man separate what God hath 
joined together. “ If we walk in the Light, 
as God is in the Light, we have fellowship 
one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 

Speaking of their growth in grace, the same 
Friend of whom we have spoken says: “Thus 
things opened wonderfully in us, and we saw 
not only common sins, which most confess to 
be so, but still live in them—but also the 
hypocrisy and sinfulness of the professors of 
religion, even in their religion, when per- 
formed out of the true Spirit, Grace and 
Life, which, in the mystery, is the salt that 
every gospel sacrifice is to be seasoned withal, 
according to the example in the figure.” * * 
“ Being cleansed and made meet, we came to 
have great delight in waiting upon the Word 
in our hearts, for the milk thereof, which 
Peter speaks of. In so waiting, we received 
the virtue thereof, and grew thereby, and 
were thus fed with the heavenly food that 
rightly nourished our souls ; and so we came 


Saving faith in Christ, both as to what He|to receive more and more of the Spirit, Grace 
has done for man’s salvation when personally |or Life from Christ our Saviour, in whom all 
on earth, and as He is manifested within, the|fulness dwells. 
hope of glory; must be of ‘‘the operation of true Teacher, 
us to wiil and to do| witness ; and therefore never wanted a teacher, 
of his own good pleasure ;” and it is this kind|nor true Divine instruction, though we had 
has been and ever|left the hireling priests and the high-flown 
“The carnal mind |notionists, and sat down together in silence ; 
to| for this was our desire, to have all flesh silenc- 
Itled before the Lord and his power, both in 
may, indeed, say much about the free salva-|our hearts and from without.” 


Thus we came to know the 
which the saints of old did 


Would that the members of our religious 


by his re-|Society were more generally acquainted with 


surrection ; but it is the carnal mind still, and ' this inward transforming work, this waiting 
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upon the minister of the Sanctuary, in his 
appearance to the soul; then would there be 
known more fruit-bearing branches among us, 
more true believers in Christ, and less flippant 


talk about being engaged in his work and, 


service; less equivocal assumption of extraor- 
dinary manifestations of his presence and 
power. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—The crew of the Loch Earn, which ran 
down and sunk the Ville du Havre, were landed at 
Plymouth, Eng., about two weeks after the collision. 
The captain of the Loch Earn says, after first sighting 
the steamer, and seeing that she was coming danger- 
ously near, he rang the ship’s bell and ported his helm 
to starboard, but the steamer came right across the Loch 
Earn’s bows. The captain and crew of the Loch Earn 
were brought into port by the British Queen, which 
took them off the ship on the 29th ult, at which time 
she was in a sinking condition. The captain of the 
Loch Earn considers that a great loss of life resulted 
from the fact that his vessel drifted such a long distance 
from the steamer after the collision, before it was possi- 
ble to shorten sail, and from the tardiness of the steamer 
in showing signals. Among the passengers on the Ville 
du Havre were a number of the delegates to the late 
meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, who were return- 
ing to their homes. The lost steamer was, it is said, 
one of the best finished vessels ever built on the Clyde, 
and also the largest, with the exception of the Great 
Eastern. Her tonnage was 5500, length 430 feet, beam 
48 feet, and depth of hold 40 feet. 

Spanish affairs seem to be nearly unchanged. The 
siege and bombardment of Cartagena continue. The 
insurgents are stil! as defiant as ever, and made a sortie 
from the city on the 5th inst. Military operations in 
the north of Spain are temporarily suspended. Don 
Carlos has taken up his winter quarters at Durango, a 
town in the province of Biscay, thirteen miles south- 
east of Bilboa. His brother, Don Alfonso, has gone to 
Paris. 

In order to comply with the conditions of the agree- 
ment made with the United States, the Madrid govern- 
ment telegraphed to the Capt. General of Cuba, direct- 
ing the Virginius to be delivered up. This measure 
caused great excitement and indignation in Havana, 
and General Jouvellar, the Captain General, refused to 
obey the order, alleging that the immediate delivery 
of the Virginius would cause a frightful convulsion 
throughout the island, and be attended with disastrous 
consequences. If insisted upon he must resign his posi- 
tion, and demand that another person be sent in his 
place who can carry out the orders of the government. 
The effervescence however subsided in a few days. A 
Havana dispatch of the 6th says: The feeling in this 
city continues to improve, and opposition to the delivery 
of the Virginius is decreasing. Prominent Republi- 
cans and many Conservatives are in favor of the de- 
livery of the steamer, and advise a cessation of the op- 
position thereto. A Havana dispatch of the 8th says: 
Captain General Jonvellar authorizes the statement 
that the island is tranquil. He has no doubt that all 
will be arranged peaceably. 

The arguments for the prosecution in the Bazaine 
trial have been brought to a close. 
the accused is demanded, and afterward his execution. 
On the 6th the closing argument in defence of Bazaine 
commenced. 

Bartholdi, now first secretary of the Legation at St. 
Petersburg, has been appointed French Minister at 
Washington, to succeed the Marquis de Noailles, who 
will be transferred to Rome. 

A motion to censure the government for continuing 
the state of siege in Paris, was voted down in the As- 
sembly, 407 to 273. 

Archbishop Ledschowski replies to the demand of 
the German government for his resignation, refusing to 
eT: He declares that he is responsible only to the 

ope. 

A Vienna dispatch says it has been decided not to 
demolish the exhibition building, but to keep it for 
public use, like the Crystal Palace of London. 

Australian advices show a satisfactory condition of 
business in those colonies. The building trades cannot 
find hands enough to complete contracts. All occupa- 
tions are active, good workmen are never out of work, 
and a sufficient number of domestic servants are not to 
be obtained at any wages. 


The London Hour says it has trustworthy informa-|per cents, 109}. 
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‘Cardinal Pecci, Archbishop of Perugia, for the next 
‘Pope. He was born in 1810, and became Cardinal in 
1853. 

The German authorities have closed the Augustine 
‘College and the Theological Seminary of the Roman 
Catholic diocese of Munster, for failing to comply with 
the ecclesiastical law enacted recently. 

Reinforcements have been sent from England to the 
troops under Sir Garnet Wolsely, in Africa. 

An imperial ukase has been issued in St. Petersburg, 
lrequiring that six men out of every one thousand in- 
habitants of Russia, including the Polish provinces, 
shall be drafted into the army. 

Advices from the city of Mexico say that the United 
States Minister had waited on the President, and form- 
ally presented the congratulations of the United States 
on the adoption by the Mexican Congress of the amend- 
ments to the constitution. The minister declared these 
amendments would contribute materially to secure and 
increase the general prosperity without weakening the 
great interests of religion. 

Unrrep Statres.—The interments in Philadelphia 
last week numbered 251, and in New York 525. 

The mean temperature of the Eleventh month, in 
Philadelphia, by the Pennsylvania Hospital record, 
was 39.34 deg. The highest during the month was 60 
deg., and the lowest 23 deg. The amount of rain for the 
month 4.99 inches. The rain fall of 1873 has already 
amounted to 56.47 inches. 

The President’s message, sent to Congress at the open- 
ing of the session, refers at some length to the relations 
with Spain. The outrage on the Virginius induced him 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to put the navy 
on a war footing, trusting to Congress and public senti- 
ment to justify and sustain him. He believes that 
slavery is the sole cause of all the outrages and troubles 
in Cuba. The Spanish government has liberated the 
slaves in Porto Rico, and also several thousand per- 
sons in Cuba, who were illegally held in bondage; but 
the reactionary slaveholders in Havana have thus far 
been able to defeat all measures for the abolition of 
slavery in the island. The President suggests an amend- 
ment to the Constitution to authorize the Executive to 
approve of so much of any measure passing Congress 
as his judgment may dictate, without approving the 
whole, the disapproved portions to be referred back 
under the same rules as now; and also that there shall 
be no legislation by Congress during the last twenty- 
four hours of its session except upon vetoes, and that 
when an extra session is called, legislation shall be con- 
fined to the special snbject submitted in writing by the 
Executive. The policy towards the Indians which com- 
menced early in his administration, will be adhered to, 
and continued with only such modifications as time and 
experience may show to be necessary. 

The receipts of the government from all sources for 
the fiscal year ending 6th mo. 30th last, were $333,738,- 
204, and expenditures on all accounts #290,345,249, 
thus showing a surplus of $43,329,959. But it is not 
expected that the next exhibit will show such a favor- 
able condition of the finances. The financial panic has 
caused a serious interruption of: business and the reve- 
nues have fallen off heavily. The Secretary of the 
Treasury anticipates a considerable deficiency of income. 
He recommends an increase of taxation and retrench- 
ment in appropriations and expenditures. 

The President has nominated Attorney General G, 


The degradation of} H. Williams, of Oregon, to be Chief Justice of the 


Supreme Court, and B. H. Bristow, of Kentucky, to be 
Attorney General. 

A table accompanying the annual report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shows that the national bank 
currency is distributed thus: New England, $110,489,- 
966; middle States, $124,608,130; southern and south- 
western States, $38,160,308; western States, $78,785,148; 
Pacific States and Territories, $1,924,688. 

Many bills and resolutions have been laid before 
Congress, including several in relation to the currency. 
Among others one by Senator Morrill, of Vermont, in- 
structing the Committee on Finance to report a bill for 
free banking and resumption of specie payments on 
First mo. Ist, 1875. 

The Senate has confirmed a long list of Presidential 
nominations for various offices, 

The House of Representatives, by a vote of 141 to 29, 
has passed a bill removing all disabilities imposed and 
remaining on any person by reason of the sixteenth 
article of the amendment to the Constitution. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 8th inst. New York.— American gold, 1094. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 114; ditto, 1865, 113}; 10-40 five 
Superfine flour, $5 a $6.10; State 


tion that by a privately expressed wish of Pius IX, the|extra, $6.50 a $6.95; finer brands, $7.25 a $10.25. No. 
cardinals have been in consultation, and have selected |2 Chicago spring wheat, $1.50 a $1.52; No. 3do., $1.47; 


i 
No. 1 Milwaukie, $1.60; white Michigan and Car 
dian, $1.85. State barley, $1.65. Oats, 54 a 57 e 
State rye, $1.03. Western mixed corn, 764 cts.; yel la 
78a79 cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands and New Orleal 
cotton, 163 a 17} cts. Cuba sugar, 73 cts. Standay 
white petroleum, 13 a 13} cts. Superfine flour, $4.5€ 
$5; extras, $5.75 a $6.25; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.8 
White wheat, $1.75 a $1.80; amber, $1.65 a $1.68; re 
$1.55 a $1.60. Yellow corn, 75 a 78 cts. Oats, 49 
58 cts, Sales of about 2000 beef cattle at 7 a7} cts. p 
lb. gross for extra, 5} a 64 cts. for fair to good, and 4 
5 cts. forcommon, About 10,000 sheep sold at 44 « 
cts. per lb. gross, and 7,000 hogs at $7 per 100 Ibs. ne 
Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, $1.14; No. 2do., $1.12. 
No. 3 do., $1.04 a $1.05. No. 2 mixed corn, 51} 
Oats, 383 cts. No. 2 fall barley, $1.48. Lard, 84 ct 
St. Lowis.—No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.53 a $1.57 ; N 
2 spring, $1.10. No.2 mixed corn, 50 cts.; old, 55 et 
Oats, 374 a 38 cts. Rye, 78 cts. Cincinnati—Fami: 
flour, $6.85 a $7.60. Wheat, $1.45. Corn, 50 cts.; ne; 
ear, 47 2 48 cts. Rye, 90 a 91 cts. Oats, 41 a 45 ef 
Baltimore.—Choice white wheat, $1.82 a $1.85; fair | 
prime, $1.60 a $1.75 ; choice amber, $1.80 a $1.85 ; go¢ 
to prime red, $1.70 a $1.75 ; Ohio and Indiana, $1.60 
$1.65 ; Penna. $1.50 a $1.55. i 


The Committee of The Yearly Meeting to visit th 
Subordinate Meetings, will meet on the 20th inst. 
the Committee-room, Arch St., at 10 o’clock A.M. 


' THE WESTERN SOUP HOUSE, 
Situated at No. 1615 South street, exclusively und 
the control of and mainly supported by Friends, wi 
be opened for the delivery of soup on the 15th inst. — 
is expected that owing to the large number of perso: 
out of employment, a greatly increased demand will | 
made this year upon the Society, in view of which h 
Friends having the management, earnestly solicit co) 
tributions to aid in carrying out the charitable work, 
which may be sent to either 

SamvuEL Berrir, No. 151 North Tenth St.;— 

Davin Scutt, Jr., Treasurer, 125 Market St. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


As the stations of Superintendent and Matron of th 
Institution are expected to be vacated at the close of 
Winter Session, in the 4th month next, Friends wl 
may feel drawn to undertake the duties attached 
them, are requested to communicate thereon with eit 
of the following named members of the Committee. — 

Nathaniel N. Stokes, Cinnaminson Post-offi 
Burlington Co., N. J. ; 1 
Charles Evans, No. 702 Race St., EbAOClEae 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 4 
Rebecca 8. Allen, No. 335 8. Fifth St., Put 


FOR RENT 


To a Friend, the small dwelling on the meeting-hou 
property, West Philadelphia. An oversight of 
property will be accepted as part of the rent. “4 

Apply to F 

Joun C, ALLEN, Forrest Building, 119 Sou 
Fourth street. 
Henry Hatnes, 512 Walnut street. 


& 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR OR 


CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 


A teacher of the school will be wanted at the 
mencement of the Spring term. . 
Application may be made to ] 
Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Ps 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 
pats Sharpless, Street Road P. O., Chest 
0., Pa. | 

Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philada. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE risa 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphi 
Physician and Superintendent—JosaHua H. Wor 
rneTon, M. D. » . 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the B 
Managers. 


Diep, at Tottenham Green, near- London, Eng 
Second mo. 24th, 1873, Mary Forster, in her 8 
year. On the 5th of Third mo., Racuren Fo 

(widow of Josiah Forster,) in her 90th year. Also, 
the 1lth of Tenth mo., Roprrr Forster, a 
years, and on the 14th, his sister, ANNE ForsTEr, ai 
76 years, all valuable members of Tottenham Mee 
and interred in Friends’ burial-ground at W. 
Hill ; the two last on the 18th of Tenth mo, 


' 


